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great political machine; and, finally, the'gtates
most concerned were not represented in Congress.

The Bureau was soon organized in all the former
slaveholding States except Delaware, with general
headquarters in Washington and state head-
quarters at the various capitals. General O. O.
Howard, who was appointed commissioner, was
a good officer, soft-hearted, honest, pious, and
frequently referred to as "the Christian soldier."
He was fair-minded and not disposed to irritate
the Southern whites unnecessarily, but he was
rather suspicious of their intentions toward the
negroes, and he was a believer in the righteousness
of the Freedmen's Bureau. He was not a good
business man; and he was not beyond the reach of
politicians. At one time he was seriously disturbed
in his duties by the buzzing of the presidential bee
in his bonnet. The members of his staff were not
of his moral stature, and several of them were con-
nected with commercial and political enterprises
which left their motives open to criticism.

The assistant commissioners were, as a rule, gen-
eral officers of the army, though a few were colo-
nels and chaplains.1 Nearly half of them haJ

1 They numbered eleven at 6rat and fourteen after July, 1866, and
were changed so often that fifty, in all, served in this rank before
January 1,1869, when the Bureau was practically discontinued.